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THE ART AMATEUR 
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Leonato. —Are these things spoken, or do I but dream ? 
Don John. — Sir, they are spoken, and these things are true. 

Much Ado About Nothing. 

In a recent reference 
to the important print 
collection left by the late 
James L. Claghorn, of 
Philadelphia, I spoke of 
the rare little "Cruci- 
fixion," by Albert Diirer, 
one of the very few 
proofs he took from the 
gold plate before the 
lines were filled in with 
niello. A fac-simile of this curious print is given 
herewith in the margin, the actual size of the Clag- 
horn impression, which Mr. Keppel tells me ought to 
bring, in the market, at least $250. By the way, it ap- 
pears that the original plate was inserted in the sword 
hilt of the Emperor Maximilian, not in the head of 
his walking-cane, as I supposed. So says Bartsch, 
the greatest authoritv on prints. 

The new American Art Galleries in Madison 
Square are a delightful surprise. When it was an- 
nounced only last spring that the old rooms oi the 
American Art Association were to be extended, it 
was hardly supposed that the change was to give 
New York the most attractive and best arranged 
picture-galleries in the country. That such is the 
fact is allowed by many well able to judge. The old 
galleries have been extended through to Broadway. 
A broad flight of stairs leads to the new rooms. I 
shall not describe them now, for the subject deserves 
more space than could be given to it here. Suffice it 
to say, at present, that the architect, Mr. H. Edwards 
Ficken, has done himself great credit, as will duly 
appear in an illustrated article on the subject of fitting 
up art galleries, which is in preparation for an early 
number of this magazine. 

* 
As to the collection of paintings shown at the 
American Art Galleries — allowing for the mistaken 
ambition to cover the whole area of wall space — it 
may be said to be quite creditable ; certainly much 
better than that at the National Academy, many of 
whose strongest contributors seem to have deliber- 
ately slighted it in favor of the new concern. The 
Paris Salon pictures of American artists also help to 
give backbone to the Madison Square exhibition, 
although two of the best paintings by American artists 
abroad this year— I mean Dannatt's " Troubadours" . 
and Bridgman's " Moorish Child Bathing"— are now 
on view in the galleries of other dealers. It will occur 
to most rational persons, by the way, that there must 
be something radically wrong in the management of 
a " National " Academy which habitually fails to at- 
tract to its walls the best pictures of its best artists. 
There are at present just about enough new American 
pictures in the city to constitute a single good exhibi- 
tion ; but, as usual at this time of the year, they are so 
scattered that one must visit half a dozen galleries to 
find them. Detailed notice of the paintings of the 
American Art Association is necessarily deferred until 
the next number of the magazine. 



The New York friends of George Wharton Ed- 
wards are agreeably surprised at his return from 
Paris, on a flying visit, with a view to arranging for an 
early exhibition of his paintings of the past two years. 
He goes back to finish his Salon picture, and will then 
return to New York to stay. Mr. Edwards says that 
F. M. Boggs is clown at Etretat working on a canvas 
nine yards wide, representing a huge fishing boat. 
Renouf, who had a gigantic marine at the Salon last 
year, executed it in one of the rooms of the Palais de 
PIndustrie, where he made himself very comfortable 
with his boats and fishermen. 



Mr. W. T. Walters intends to form a Barye room 
in his gallery at Baltimore. To his already famous 
collection of the works of that sculptor he is about to 
add—so my Paris correspondent informs jne— two fine 



figures very little known. They are described in the 
catalogue of Barye* s works as " young men represent- 
ing rivers." Barbadienne is now making casts of 
them for Mr. Walters. The originals, executed in 
stone, adorn the frontal of the Louvre facing the 
Seine, over the triple archway leading into the Cour 
du Carrousel. The figures are placed above and on 
each side of MerciG's group in high relief, " Le GGnie 
des Arts," which has taken the place of a laurelled 
equestrian statue of Napoleon III. The bronzes, cast 
from Barye's models, measure thirty-six inches long 
by twenty-five inches high. The right-hand figure 
reclines on a piece of drapery, the right elbow form- 
ing an acute angle and resting on a conventional urn, 
while the other arm and hand rests on the inner side 
of the left thigh ; the legs, with the knees elevated, 
are arranged in a position of easy and graceful re- 
pose. The left-hand figure, forming the companion 
piece, has the left hand resting on the urn, while the 
right hand clasps the left shin. The figures are en- 
tirely nude. The stone groups on the fa$ade of the 
Louvre differ from the bronzes simply in the fact that 
the conventional urn is replaced by a rock. 

* * 
* 

Perched high up on the fagade of the Louvre these 
figures cannot be seen to advantage, the execution 
being comparatively small. But in the bronze one 
sees all their grandeur and simplicity of conception, 
style of line and splendor of modelling. The recum- 
bent figure expresses perfect ease and repose and per- 
fect masculine beauty ; the arms are sinewy, the torso 
is covered with a solid network of muscles ; the lau- 
relled head of classic simplicity bends gracefully over, 
looking down at the urn from whose mouth the river 
flows. In the magnificent modelling of these two fig- 
ures there is something of the sublimity of Michael 
Angelo in his famous groups of " Night" and " Morn- 
ing ;" you feel in presence of them that thrill of emo- 
tion, that almost religious awe, which it is the privilege 
of none but the highest productions of art to produce. 
These two figures have only been once before repro- 
duced in bronze for a Florentine amateur, if I am not 
mistaken. Mr. Walters's pair has thus the additional 
charm of being almost unique, though of course it is 
in the power of any collector who is rich enough, and, 
above all, who is enlightened enough, to have the 
same groups cast for himself. 



Having made himself a present of these two beau- 
tiful bronzes, Mr. Walters has determined to make a 
present to his own city of Baltimore, and a right royal 
present it is. Opposite his house in Mount Vernon 
Place, and under the shadow of the Washington Mon- 
ument, he will erect a Barye monument, which will 
be the finest group of open-air sculpture in America. 
In the centre of the square will be placed an oblong 
granite pedestal, supporting one of Barye's finest lions, 
known as the " Lion Assis." On the two sides of the 
pedestal will be a reproduction of the bas-relief lion 
of Barye which figures in the Bastille column, and on 
the two ends the simple inscription, " Barye, 1795— 
1875," being the dates of his birth and death. Then 
around the pedestal, at each corner, four groups of 
Barye— War, Peace, Order and Strength— each meas- 
uring three feet three inches in height arid thirty-one 
and a half inches in breadth. The lion costs $2000 
and each of the four groups $1000, and the whole cost 
of this splendid present to the town of Baltimore will 
be at least $12,000. The painter G6rome, himself a 
great amateur and collector of Barye's works, hap- 
pening to be told of Mr. Walters's plan for honoring 
the memory of Barye and enriching the art treasures 
of America, exclaimed/with unfeigned enthusiasm : 
" Quel amateur ! Sacrebleu ! Voila un amateur !" 

* * 
* 

Notwithstanding statements to the contrary, the 
George I. Seney fine collection of paintings, I am 
credibly informed, is to be dispersed at auction. The 
sale will probably be in January. The pictures were 
accepted as assets by Mr. Seney's creditors at a val- 
uation of $350,000, which, it is thought, is fully $100,- 
000 more than they will bring.. Many of them were 
bought at unreasonably high prices, and the authen- 
ticity of not a few of them has been reasonably doubt- 
ed. When it is considered, moreover, that the pres- 
ent season is by no means propitious for picture sales, 
one need not be surprised if the shrinkage on the val- 



uation should prove to be even greater than I have 
intimated. 

* 
As usual, with the approach of cold weather the 
fine Roman hand of the inevitable Mr. Fanning ap- 
pears in the picture auction-room. Generally this 
disinterested connoisseur has found it discreet to keep 
his personality out of a sale, at least in New York, 
where, one may say, he is more known than esteemed. 
Out West he appears boldly in the auction-room, and 
fairly astounds the good people by his profound art 
talk. But lately his discretion seems to have deserted 
him. Looking in at Moore's gallery in Fifth Avenue 
one evening recently, I found an auction going on of 
what the catalogue described as "an important and 
magnificent collection of water-color paintings . . . 
one of the grandest ever brought together in this 
country." Mr. Fanning was present in all his glory, 
and, utterly indifferent to the printed statements that 
the pictures offered were " imported direct from" so 
and so, or were " the entire collection of a well- 
known American connoisseur," he had a different 
story for each. He took the audience into his confi- 
dence, and told them how he had providentially come 
upon this water-color by John Gilbert in Islington, 
and how he had bought that " Stanfield " from the 
son of the artist, and there was much more in the 
same vein. Alternately he cajoled, implored and bul- 
lied, until at last the auctioneer, losing ptience, shout- 
ed to him to sit down, as he was ruining the sale. 

* 
Charles Sprague Pearce's Salon picture, " La 
Priere," illustrated in the May number of this maga- 
zine, has been sold to the Massachusetts Charitable 

Mechanics Association. 

* * 
* 

Henry Bacon, a friend of his writes to me from 
Paris, has painted lately a curious picture of the cre- 
mation of an Indian rajah who died at Etretat this 
summer and was burned on the beach. His Salon 
picture for next year, just sketched in, is a transatlan- 
tic steamer taking a pilot on board, studied down at 

Havre last month. 

* * 
* 

The season of holiday books is upon us, and the 

publishers keep the reviewer delightfully busy in 

perusing or scanning the contents of the most varied 

contributions of pen and pencil. Since the pages of 

this magazine specially devoted to new literature have 

gone to press, more books have come to hand. Let 

me notice some of them here. " Stuff and Nonsense," 

by A. B. Frost, published by Charles Scribner's Sons, 

is certainly not the most important of these. But the 

grinning face of the jester on the cover seems to insist 

on attracting my attention. So let us skim the pages. 

* * 
* 

The pages have been 45 skimmed," and the result 
is almost the disqualification of the critic for further 
work. If anything more mirth-provoking has ever 
been printed I have not seen it. The book is wholly 
autographic— that is to say, the pen sketches, and 
what little " letter-press" there is, are all in fac-simile. 
There is not a dull page between the covers. The 
story, without words, of the cat that took poison is in- 
describably funny, and hardly inferior to it is "Ye 
^Esthete, ye boy and ye bullfrog." 

* * 
* 

"An Unsentimental Journey through Cornwall," 
the delightfully written narrative by Dinah Muloch 
Craik, with its excellent illustrations by C. Napier 
Henry, are republished by Macmillan & Co. from an 
English magazine, in the form of a handsome gift- 
book. The wood-cuts are much better than those 
usually found in English periodicals ; but, with the 
careful printing they received in the magazine, several 
of them appeared to greater advantage than here. 

" Illustrated Poems" of Oliver W T en dell Holmes, 
published by Houghton, Mifiiin & Co., gives in a very 
attractive setting the choicest lyric productions of the 
dear old "Autocrat of the Breakfast-Table." The 
paper and printing are of the best, and the binding is 
simple and in good taste. The illustrations are 
numerous, and generally are so excellent that it would 
seem almost captious to call attention to the meaning- 
less landscape (?) at the end of the poem, " The 
Ploughman," were it not that this block shows that 
even our leading publishers have not yet quite done 
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with the lifeless imitations on wood, of artists' rough 
oil sketches, which for a time laid our new and tal- 
ented school of engravers open to harsh criticism." 

* * 
* 

But the effect of this one little block is a trifling 
matter so far as any hurtful influence it may have in 
the art education of the public. I wish that this could 
be as truthfully said of the imposing folio, " French 
Etchers/' from Dodd, Mead & Co. These gentlemen 
are experienced art publishers, and surely could not 
themselves have been imposed upon in buying the 
worn-out plates from which most of the pages of this 
book are printed. Chauvel and Appian, Bastien- 
Lepage and Beauverie are among the best French 
aquafortists of the day, but what a misrepresentation 
of their art it is to offer in their names such examples 
as are given here, and what a misrepresentation of 
the art of etching itself ! The ignorant public must 
not be allowed to accept it. There is no danger that 
connoisseurs will do so. Mr. Roger Riordan, who 
furnishes the interesting letter-press of the volume, .' 
surely could not have been moved to his discriminating 
words of praise on the score of the merit he found in 
the plates which go with the text. Several of the plates 
must have been used years ago, long before the steel- 
ing process was known ; for the delicate touches in 
dry-point, which originally gave them their chief 
beauty, have quite worn off. Some of the less attrac- 
tive ones, which have riot seen much service, are well 
preserved. Felix Buhot's Paris winter street scene, 
E. Burnand's " Au Couvent" and Ballin's "Ports- 
mouth" are the best impressions in the book. 

* 
It is a pity that one must add a postscript to the 
interesting communication of Mr. Child, in another 
department of this magazine, in relation to the redis- 
covery by Messrs. Haviland & Co. of the lost art of 
" flambeV' or flame color, decoration on hard por- 
celain. When the two vases spoken of were sent to 
Paris tor exhibition, they could have been bought very 
cheap ; for the secret of the color, had been found, and 
there was, seemingly, no reason why thousands of 
similar pieces should not have been produced. A 
perfect vase of Chinese " flambe" " ware of good size 
is worth about $2000, and these two vases seem to be 
equal in color to any of the old ware. A fortune was 
within the grasp of the great Limoges house. But 
alas for the vanity of human hope. These two proved 
to be the only perfect ones turned out of the kiln. 
Mr. Theodore Haviland who is now in this city, tells 
me that a batch of between two and three hundred 
vases, subjected, it was thought, to exactly the same 
conditions as had brought about the success of the pre- ^ 
vious experiment, was ruined in the firing. The 
fumes of copper which give the much prized " sang 
de bceuf " evaporate so quickly that it is with the 
greatest difficulty the deposit is retained on the body. 
Such was the cause of the failure at the Limoges 
laboratory. The red disappeared in the firing, leaving 
blue the surface it had temporarily covered. Mr. 
Haviland is not discouraged, notwithstanding the 
failure of these costly experiments. Operations have 
been begun anew, and he feels confident of success. 

* 
Mr. Child's reference to the experiments at the 
government factory at Sevres would make it appear 
that the real " flambS " ware had been successfully 
produced there while the experiments at Limoges had 
resulted in failure. But this, I understand, is not the 
case. The Sevres " flambe" ware, Mr. Haviland tells 
me, is not on hard porcelain ; but is produced with 
the " porcelaine nouvelle," of which Mr. Child gives 
such an interesting account, and is not nearly so brill- 
iant as the real "flambe." Every potter who has 
tried to get the Chinese flame color has had to soften 
the body of the ware so as to avoid the necessity of 
the "grand feu." The "porcelaine nouvelle" is 
softer than the " pate dure," and so the " flambe"" ef- 
fects produced with it afford no exception to the rule. 

* * 

* 

The friendly rivalry long existing between the gov- 
ernment factory at Sevres and the house of Haviland 
& Co. has given place to a somewhat bitter con- 
troversy growing out of this same " porcelaine 
nouvelle," which without doubt is an important dis- 
covery. Mr. Charles Edward Haviland, a brother of 
Mr. Theodore Haviland, of New York, has published 
a pamphlet giving his correspondence with M. Charles 
Lauth, administrator of the factory at Sevres, on this 



subject. The state of the matter at present is this : 
There is a porcelain made of kaolin and Limousine 
feldspath, known all over the world as French por- 
celain and which can only be manufactured and 
bought in France. Since the beginning of this cen- 
tury the Sevres manufactory has been concerned ex- 
clusively with perfecting the making and decorating 
of this porcelain. Now the Sevres administration 
comes forward and says the French porcelain, which 
has hitherto been made at Sevres, and at all the 
French manufactories, is inferior to the Chinese and 
Japanese porcelains, consequently to the " porcelaine 
nouvelle," because they are decorated with translucid 
enamels, while the French porcelain cannot be deco- 
rated with enamels. If, says Mr. Haviland, the ex- 
hibition of the Sevres manufactory is intended to prove 
this statement, it will be a severe blow to the industry 
of French porcelain. 

* 

Mr. Haviland holds that if the new ware really is 
superior to what hitherto has been the best in Europe, 
the government has no right to keep the secret of its 
manufacture from the trade, and so come into com- 
petition with its own citizens. He goes so far as to 
declare that the Sevres establishment, together with 
all kindred government factories, has no right to exist 
since all are useless to French industry. He favors 
their suppression as manufactories and tfieir trans- 
formation into professional schools for the training of 
art workers and especially of working-foremen. At 
Sevres a, professional school an.d a laboratory at the 
disposal of the manufacturers, are, he believes, all 
that is needed. He asks that the public money now 
spent on these government factories be diverted to 
founding and maintaining a competitive Salon, similar 
to that held by the painters and sculptors, but for the 
encouragement of the industrial arts. 

* * 
* 

The proposition of Mr. Haviland amounts simply to 
the democratic transformation of the national man- 
ufactories of Sevres, Beauvais and the Gobelins. The 
Monarchy endeavored to elevate public taste by having 
superior works produced by privileged establishments. 
The Republic cannot have less need of elevating pub- 
lic taste and raising the standard of national produc- 
tion ; but as each individual has an equal right to its 
favors, the Republic can only grant them to those 
judged most worthy in a public competition. 

* * 

Returning to the subject of the " porcelaine 
nouvelle," Mr. Haviland finds, on close examination, 
that in* this there is no cause for apprehension, be- 
cause, he says, the new porcelain does not constitute 
a progress beyond the old hard kaolin porcelain. His 
test of the superiority of porcelain is the temperature 
at which it can be baked. The higher the temperature 
the better the porcelain. The only exception to be 
made is in favor of the old Pompadour and Marie 
Antoinette "pate tendre," a delicate and charming 
material, which reminds one of milk or satin rather 
than of a precious stone, to which Mr. Haviland com- 
pares white enamelled ceramic ware which has been 
rectified at the highest temperature. When subjected 
to this experimental test, the new porcelain of Sevres, 
it appears, does not come out superior to the old hard 
French porcelain so far as the paste is concerned. 
But while inferior in paste it is superior in the variety 
of colors with which it can be decorated. Personally, 
Mr. Haviland, like most connoisseurs, prefers fineness 
of material to variety of decoration on interior ware. 

* 
Paris is again amused by an exhibition of the 
"Arts Incoherents," an audacious collection of studio 
jokes in words, paints and other materials, such as 
false hair — on the numerous red-pated children of M. 
de Lesseps, who is represented with a corkscrew 
under one arm and a baby under the other, reviewing 
a dozen of his numerous progeny of both sexes — and 
a real whisk-broom, which forms the coiffure of a 
portrait of Sara Bernhardt, who appears as a white 
line painted on a black ground. The illustrated cata- 
logue, drawn up on the model of the Salon catalogue, 
is written by two blind men without prejudices of any 
kind. It is a long series of plays upon words of the 
wildest kind, and of course utterly defying transla- 
tion. This droll but, judging from the catalogue, 
outrageously coarse exhibition, is having great suc- 
cess. It appears that all pictures are accepted ; the 
jurymen are drawn by lot ; and the medals of chocolate 



surrounded with gold paper are likewise distributed 
by lot, so as to avoid all jealousy. Montezuma. 
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Hamlet.— Good, my lord, will you see the players well bestowed ? 
Polonius.— -My lord, I will use them according to their desert. 

Hamlet. 

It needs no ghost to tell us that the majority of the 
managers have made no money this season. Indeed, 
at several of the theatres the ghost declined to walk— 
this being the theatrical slang for not paying salaries 
— during the popular excitement about the Presi- 
dential election. 

John Hollingshead, of the London Gaiety, discov- 
ered that Shakespeare wrote the part of the Ghost in 
" Hamlet" for himself, so that he might go into the 
box-office and count the house during the intervals 
between his appearances upon the stage. I wonder 
whether this is not the origin of the phrase, " the 
ghost walks" — that is to say, the manager appears in 
the box-office ready to settle with his employes ? 

The Cosmopolitan Theatre was turned into a skat- 
ing-rink. The Comedy Theatre shut its doors after 
the ineffectual attempt of Gilette's boisterous " Secre- 
tary" to rival " The Private Secretary" at the Madi- 
son Square. The Giannini Opera troupe, at the Star, 
omitted several performances on account of pecuniary 
difficulties with the management. The Third Avenue 
Theatre went from bad 'to worse with an unnamed 
burlesque and a rubbishy play, by Joaquin Miller, 
called "John Logan, the Silent Man," and at last 
tried stock melodrama, which is as fatal as the cholera 
on the East side of town. The Eric Bayley Company 
fell to pieces, at the Fifth Avenue, after an, ineffectual 
attempt to act in "The Colonel." At the Union 
Square " The Artist's Daughter' was paradoxically 
unable to draw, and was replaced by a revival of 
"French Flats." The out-of-town troupes also 
suffered, and several of them had to be called in, or 
were summarily disbanded in remote localities. 

Thus the managers felt that they had little to be 
especially thankful for when Thanksgiving Day was 
announced, and they now look forward with anything 
but merriment to Merrie Christmas. But there is 
always hope for everybody in the Happy New Year, ; 
and I sincerely wish all concerned the customary 
compliments of the season. 

Italian opera, at the Academy of Music, and Ger- 
man opera, at the Metropolitan, take at least $100,000 
a week out of the pockets of the public. Add to this 
sum the receipts of the Irving engagement at the 
Star — an average of $3000 seven times a week — and it 
is easy to cipher that little money is left to be divided 
between the dozen theatres which are now giving 
really excellent performances. 

In good times $12,000 a night — that is to say, $1000 
for each theatre — would make the fortunes of the 
managers. Consider, then, what chance of profit 
they have when one opera house takes % to, 000 for a 
single evening's entertainment. 

But, as it often happens that an artist's best pictures 
do not sell well, and a composer's noblest works are 
written while he is starving, so the pecuniary failure 
of the season, thus far, does not affect its artistic 
status, which is remarkably high in almost every de- 
partment of the drama. 

* * 
* 

After a preliminary effort to make the public laugh 
at " Nita's First," a farce about a lost baby, which it 
is not punning to call a babyish farce, Wallack's 
Theatre began the serious business of the season with 
a new play, by Robert Buchanan, called " Con- 
stance," at first advertised as original. 

This play contains one strong situation. A lover, 
lying wounded upon a sofa, is concealed from the 
vengeance of a jealous husband by his bitterest enemy. 
But this situation has been used before in French 
novels and plays. 

Mr. Buchanan is nothing if not eccentric. The 
gossips, revealing the plot of his play in advance, 
laughed at the hero, who became the valet of the vil- 
lain who had wronged him, and meditated vengeance 
while he was looking after his foe's wardrobe. In 
spite of the wonderful acting of Fechter, " Ruy Bias" 
was never a favorite here, because the hero is a 
lackey. This prejudice was sure to militate against 



